THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
truculence their civic independence and authority. Some were
not content with mere assertion. Laon, for example, plundered
the bishop's palace, found his lordship hiding in a wine barrel
and cut his throat. This, of course, was not commendable,
but as a form of direct action when more reasonable counsels
had failed, it did not stand alone. Even in Spain, always a
generation or two behind the rest of Europe, the civic com-
munes won their right in the twelfth century to be represented
in the Cortes on equal terms with nobles and bishops, and
they had the special privileges of voting the King's taxes and
of demanding that he should make new or repeal existing laws.
The importance of London was such that every contemporary
historian was forced to refer to it and to "illustrate the import-
ance of the city and the political interest of its citizens."1 In
Bong Stephen's anarchy the citizens even claimed a supposed
right to say who should be king. The whole social trend of
the second half of the eleventh century was to assert the
supremacy of town over country, and to drive the ambitious
townwards. Nor could the Church stand aside. Bishops, with
their great administrative responsibilities, were forced to spend
more and more time in the central towns of their dioceses,
and an edict given in London in 1075 bade bishops move from
"villages and unimportant places to towns", which brought
Bishop Herman from Sherborne to Salisbury.2 The making
of towns, and their rise to power is all-important among the
causes of the twelfth-century renaissance, and its instrument
the University. They could house multitudes of scholars and
masters, and they could protect them against irresponsible
tyranny and exactions on the part of feudal magnates. For in
1 F. M. Stenton. op. at., p. 5.
2 Dora H. Robertson. Sarum Close (Cape), p. 23.
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